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ART IN PARIS. 




HE Barye exhibition at L'Ecole des Beaux Arts has 
been the main Art-event in Paris. These post- 
humous displays of the creations of the masters 
•have this good effect, that they give, as it were, 
a finishing touch and a seal to their fame. 
Moreover, the revelation of the process by 
which the artist has perfected his power of work- 
in? out his own conceptions is at once highly interesting and 
instructive Thus, to turn from the display of bronzes, sketches, 
and plaster models, which represent the finished works of Barye 
to the plaster-mouldings of animal forms, and of bones and detached 
limbs and to the outline drawings in pencil which fill the ante- 
chamber, is to learn that the secret of success in Art, as in nearly 
every other pursuit of life, lies in minute and patient study, and in 
constant endeavour. There never was a death among the beasts 
at the Jardin des Plantes but Barye claimed the body, in order to 
renew his studies of the inner structure of those animal forms that 
he created so marvellously. 

In going through the present exhibition of his works, one is 
struck with the thought that Barye was a brother-genius to Land- 
seer. What the one did for the animal creation with pencil and 
canvas, the other has done with bronze and clay. And, on inspect- 
ing the water-colour drawings that form no inconsiderable part of 
the exhibition, one is tempted to imagine that, had Barye chosen 
the palette instead of the chisel, his lions and tigers might have 
rivalled in vigour of execution and perfect comprehension of their 
nature the dogs and horses of the great English artist. 

The first object that strikes the spectator, on entering the hall 
wherein the works of the dead master are displayed, is the huge 
and life-size bronze of the ' Lion and the Snake ' from the garden 
of the Tuileries. With one foot on the coiling body of his foe, the 
king of beasts contemplates the struggles of the serpent with a 
horrible snarl of blended pain and fury. Evidently, he has been 
bitten by his assailant, and, maddened with rage and anguish, is 
about to tear him to pieces. The massive face, contorted and 
wrinkled, is full of fierce expression. A little farther on is placed 
the large work which was the first that won full recognition for the 
genius of Barye, the 'Combat between a Tiger and a Crocodile,' 
first exhibited in the Salon of 1 83 1. Clutched in the fierce claws 
of the tiger, the crocodile, in its struggle, has wreathed its body 
half around the crouching form of its adversary. The group thus 
formed is full of a rare and striking grace. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the figure of the tiger, replete with feline suppleness 
and relentless fury. A smaller bronze, placed on a side-table, 
shows the issue of the combat. The crocodile is extended dead 
upon the ground, while the tiger, panting from his exertions, is 
lying in an easy attitude upon his side, evidently seeking repose after 
the struggle. Another small bronze represents a tiger in the act 
of devouring a hare. Nothing can be imagined more perfect in its 
way than is this image of savage sensual enjoyment ; every fibre in 
that lithe ferocious body is quivering and instinct with carnivorous 
delight. Here, too, are two groups, ' Arab Cavaliers contending 
for a Buffalo with a Lion and Lioness,' and ' Spanish Cavaliers of 
the Fifteenth Century hunting the Wild Bull ; ' the plaster models 
for a table-service executed for the lamented Duke Ferdinand of 
Orleans. These groups are marvels of force and animation. 
Clustered together in so small a space, men, dogs, horses, wild 
beasts, contend, struggle, combat, without confusion, and, while 
marvellous as to details, each group forms a harmonious and pictu- 
resque whole. A dying horse, struck down in the bull-hunt of the 
second group, is admirable in pose and in expression ; there is 
something hopeless and lifeless in the very droop of his head, 
there is also exhibited the model, in gilded plaster, of a group 
e) f cv " ed for the Princess Marie d'Orleans, the sculptor-princess 
who has given to the world its sweetest and most touching image 
1 Joan of Arc. In this group Barye has revealed some of the 
dirt a- f h ' S P eculiar genius— a genius which, if otherwise 
art TK- mig haVe conducted h im to the higher paths of historic 
1 his group represents • Charles VI. terrified in the Forest of 



Mons by a Lunatic,' an incident which brought about the first out- 
break of the mad king's malady. The group is combined with 
skill and originality. The madman (whether a real or pretended 
one, historic authorities cannot yet decide) is rolling on the ground 
in front of the king's horse, whose onward progress he has checked 
by seizing the bridle. His strange, weird, bearded face looks from 
a mass of swathing and complicated bandages. Stricken with 
horror and amaze, the king stretches forth his two arms in a weak, 
witless way, while his face bears an expression which is half of 
vacancy, yet wholly crazed. The steed shares in the alarm of his 
master, and falls back with dilated nostril and startled eye, every 
limb instinct with affright. The wonderful expressiveness of this 
little group, and the ease and skill with which the story is told, are 
beyond all praise. Another interesting work is the small model 
for the gigantic seated lion, which at the side-portal of the Tuile- 
ries, overlooking the Seine, keeps watch and ward beside the abode 
of departed kings. This lion is celebrated as a perfect image of 
strength and grandeur in repose. There is a pair of them visible 
at the portal, one on either side, but only one of them (that on the 
left) owes its existence to the creative power of Barye ; the second 
lion being merely a reproduction of the first with its head turned a 
different way. It is said that the artist was very indignant at this 
tampering with his original conception. Many critics consider 
this lion as Barye's chef-d'ceuvre. As to the smaller works they 
are too well known by reproduction to need any special mention or 
description. 

The water-colour drawings number about sixty ; they all repre- 
sent different forms and phases of animal life, seized with that mar- 
vellous vigour and truth which were the characteristics of Barye's 
talent. Some are faithful reproductions of Nature merely — a boa 
contorted into a mass of spotted, sinister folds, with the flat, repul- 
sive head protruding from one side ; a lion asleep, with his nose be- 
tween his paws like a pet cat ; a tiger rolling and playing like a frolic- 
some kitten ; a lion flat on his back with his four huge paws in the 
air — all evidently studies from life. Then there are little dramas of 
animal existence — a lion about to attack a serpent, which, with up- 
lifted head and wide-open jaws, awaits the onslaught of the king 
of beasts ; a jaguar crushed within the folds of a boa ; a pair of 
tigers in fierce and deadly combat ; a hunting-scene in India, with 
tigers attacking a party of hunters mounted on an elephant. The 
oil-paintings are less interesting, representing, as most of them 
did, merely bits and glimpses of landscape. The plaster models 
from life and the pencil-studies are extremely curious and valu- 
able for any student of Art to examine. There are limbs, heads, 
shoulders, bones, modelled from the actual objects, either in a nat- 
ural state or flayed, even to so apparently useless a part as the 
palate of a tiger. There are the paws of lions, dogs, tigers, cats, 
the hoofs of stags and horses, the fore-paws of a monkey, fish, 
serpents, cats, small dogs, copied entire. There are drawings of 
animals, and parts of animals, and of skeletons, and of flayed 
beasts — all the patient toil by which Nature is made to yield up her 
secrets to Art is displayed before us. Hence we could under- 
stand why the bronzes of Barye live, why his tigers have all the 
supple grace and cruel symmetry of Nature, his lions so much 
grandeur and strength, his horses such fire and animation. It is 
said that he never attempted to fashion the image of any animal 
without knowing the exact length and weight of its bones, whether 
it were elephant or humming-bird ; he then proceeded to make his 
reductions in due proportion. No wonder that his works, originally 
considered merely as admirable types of decorative art, should now 
have attained to so high a standing in the ranks of contemporary 
sculpture. 

It is probable that the great picture by Meissonier, called indis- 
criminately ' 1807,' 'The Battle of Friedland,' and the 'Charge of 
the Cuirassiers,' will be detained for some time longer in France 
in order that it may be exhibited at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, for 
the benefit of the poor. No little stir and excitement have been 
created in Art circles here by the fact that this, the largest, and, in 
many respects, the most important work that the renowed painter 
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has ever executed, is destined to adorn an American gallery. 
Hence, much adverse criticism, tinctured with that bitterness which 
robs criticism of all its force by revealing the presence of prejudice. 
Manet, with the true spirit of failure in the presence of success, is 
said to have declared that the whole picture was of tin, with the 
exception of the cuirasses of the soldiers, and that they were of 
pasteboard. Such an unjust and unfounded criticism from the 
lips of the painter of the block-tin ' Argenteuil ' at the Salon of last 
year, is amusing and merits preservation. The amount of care, 
and thought, and labour expended by Meissonier on this work, 
which he evidently intends to be the crowning effort of his career, 
is beyond all comprehension. It was commenced ten years ago, 
was sold five years ago to Sir Richard Wallace, was afterward ex- 
hibited as an unfinished work at the Viennese Exposition, and it is 
said that the artist even now lets it go reluctantly. His studio at 
Poissy was crowded with studies and sketches of every inch and 
personage which it comprises; heads and legs of horses, arms, 
heads, bodies of cuirassiers, the personages in detail, and then 
the personages complete ; scraps of the grassy ground, studies of 
the distant sky and clouds, and effects of light. The horses were 
not only studied from life, but were modelled in wax by Meissonier 
himself, who spent in that manner the evenings that he could not 
devote to painting. The trappings, accoutrements, &c, were stu- 
died with most minute and painstaking accuracy. The tiny buckles, 
clasps, and ornaments of metal used on the trappings of the wax- 
models of horses, were manufactured by one of the leading jewel- 
lers of Paris under M. Meissonier's supervision. The uniforms 
and arms of the cuirassiers were studied with the same care. 
The picture' was nearly finished when Meissonier discovered that 
the colouring of a certain portion of the uniforms was incorrect. 
At once he set to work to alter the colour in question, although by 
so doing he was compelled to repaint the whole of the picture, its 
tones no longer harmonising when the hue of the uniforms was 
changed. It is by such painstaking and conscientious labour that 
the great master of modern French Art has achieved his greatness 
and won his world-wide fame. He exacts from his pupils a toil no 
less conscientious. One of these pupils, Mr. D. R. Knight, the 
young American painter, whose ' Laveuses de la Seine ' attracted 
so much favorable notice at the Salon of last year, has just finished 
a large picture of a ' Harvest Scene ' in France, painted under 
Meissonier's immediate supervision. The picture was well under 
way when Meissonier saw it for the first time. " The figures are 
too small in proportion to the landscape," was his quick comment. 
They were immediately effaced and altered in accordance with the 
master's suggestion. Again he saw it when it was well-nigh com- 
pleted. There was a group of horses in the background on which 
the young artist had expended much time and pains. " Those 
horses narrow your horizon," was Meissonier's remark. The horses 
disappeared, and the finished picture received warm commenda- 
tions from the master, usually so chary of his praise. It is now 
on exhibition at the studio of Mr. Knight, who purposes retaining 
it for exhibition at the next Salon. It shows a great advance over 
'The Washerwomen of the Seine,' deservedly admired as that pic- 
ture was. The group of harvesters in the foreground busy over 
their noonday meal, grandmother, mother, and grandchildren, and 
especially the figure of one little girl lying prostrate on the ground, 
is admirably executed ; there are a breadth of handling and a 



finish combined visible in the execution, that are truly remark- 
able. 

It is as yet too early to give any account of the spring work of 
the artists, their studios being usually closed against all visitors till 
the preparations for the Salon are well under way. M. Castigli- 
one, the painter of 'The Villa Torlonia,' now in the possession of 
A. T. Stewart, is at work on a picture for the Salon called ' A Col- 
lation in the Atelier.' A party of gaily-dressed dames and cava- 
liers, in the rich, picturesque attire of the seventeenth century, have 
invaded a painter's studio, and are examining his pictures, and his 
stores of bric-a-brac and curiosities. One fair lady is drawing aside 
a curtain which has shrouded from view a completed picture, while 
in the act of listening to the melody of a guitar on which a blond- 
bearded cavalier is playing. In the background is a table set out 
with fruit, flowers, flagons of wine, &c. The numerous picturesque 
adjuncts of a studio — the carved oaken furniture, antique tapestries, 
Venetian mirrors, and curious glass and porcelain, the bronzes and 
stuffed birds, and Limoges enamels — are all painted with extreme 
finish and delicacy of touch. The same artist has also under way 
a picture entitled ' A Petition to Marguerite de Valois.' In a su- 
perb palace-hall, aglow with gorgeous frescoes, rich with massive 
carving, there sits upon a settle, beside the open door in the centre 
of the picture, a young and handsome man in the riding-garb of 
the days of Charles IX. Wearied by the long journey, which is 
revealed to us by the condition of his mud-splashed riding-boots 
and disordered attire, he has dropped asleep, with his head resting 
against the lintel of the door, while his petition — a large and con- 
spicuous leaf of parchment — is loosely held in his slumber-relaxed 
fingers. Through the doorway, brave in satin and pearls, and other 
regal finery, comes Marguerite de Valois, the laughter-loving Reine 
Marget, followed by her ladies. She is just in the act of drawing 
the petition from the languid hand of the sleeper, while one of her 
attendants, a starched old duenna in the background, looks on 
with an air of horror at such a breach of royal etiquette. If this 
picture fulfils the promise of the sketch, it will be a remarkable 
one. M. Castiglione has just finished a charming female head — 
that of a laughing girl wearing a broad-brimmed hat lined with 
blue silk, and entitled ' La Rieuse ; ' this was painted to order. His 
' Haddon Hall 'and ' Villa Frascati ' are to be exhibited at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of Philadelphia. 

The latest exhibited picture by Gustave Dore represents a thun- 
derstorm coming up at the seashore. The foreground, a broad 
beach of yellow sand, strewed with grey and moss-grown rocks, is 
still bathed in the golden light of day. Beyond, stretches the ocean, 
emerald green and flecked with little spirts and jets of foam as the 
first puffs of wind from the coming storm smite its sparkling, danc- 
ing surface. Here and there a startled sea-bird skims low above 
the waters. Overhead a dense mass of cloud of a dusk, yet livid 
leaden hue, dark and sinister above the still shining sea, is sweeping 
slowly over the heavens. It is the moment of intense hush that 
precedes the thunder-crash and the war of winds and waves. 
Like all of Dore's pictures, whatever their technical faults may be, 
there are a force — a meaning — an originality — about this scene that 
thrill the imagination and hold attention captive. 

Dor6's ' London ' has recently been issued in Paris for the first 
time. It receives full meed of praise, even from the most carping 
of the Art-critics of the day. Lucy H. Hooper. 
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THE DEATH OF THE STAG. 



THIS engraving is from an early drawing in pencil made, it 
may be assumed, on one of Landseer's first deerstalking 
expeditions : the stag has fallen to the bullet of the rifle, and now 
lies ready to be carried away as soon as the stalwart gillies get 
the necessary aid to enable them to bear the lifeless body home. 
One has seated himself on the body of the animal to rest himself, 
while both he and his companion gaze on it with an expression 
of face which betokens pity rather than any other feeling. Ex- 
cellent are the attitudes of the hounds, especially the couple on 
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the right of the composition ; both of them appear to be intently 
watching the dead stag with as much interest as do their 
masters ; and both exemplify the skill of the artist, who, with 
little more than mere outlines, could impart such life and vigour 
to animal form. 

We have endeavoured to ascertain whether Landseer ever 
carried out this sketch so as to make a complete picture of a 
subject so excellent, but can find nothing in the record of his 
paintings which would lead to such a conclusion. 



